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Remarks on our intended Co..ece. 


Nul'um nos poff® majus meliufve Reipublice afferre munus, 
Quam docends et erudiendo ‘Fuventutem. CicERG: 


HE Defign of erecting a College in this Province, is a Matter of fuch grand 
T and general Importance, that I have frequently made it the Topic of my ferious 

Meditation. Nor can I better employ my Time than by devoting a Courfe of 
Papers to fo interefting a Subject. A Subject of univerfal Concernment, and in 
a peculiar Manner involving in it, the Happinefs and Well-being of our Pofterity ! 


Tue mioft convenient Situation for fixing the Fabric, tho’ obvious on the leaft 
Reflection, has been made Matter of laborious Enquiry, as well as afforded a copious 
Fund for private Converfation. That the College ought to be plac’d in or near this City, 
appears evident from numberlefs Arguments, that naturally occur to the moft fuperficial 
Thinker. But while we have been amufing ourfelves with Difputations concerning the 
Situation of the Building, we have been itrangely indolent about its Conftitution and 
Government, in Comparifon of which, the other is a Trifle that fearce deferves Attention. 
To expatiate on the Advantages of Learning in general, or a liberal Education in 
particular, would be equally impoffible and ufelefs. Impoflible from the narrow Limits 
of my Paper : And uielels, becaufe no Arguments that can be urged, are capable of 
rendering the Affertion more evident, than the irrefiftible Demonftrations of Experience. 


TuarT the College ought therefore to be fituated near our Metropolis, and that it will 
be productive, if properly regulated, of unfpeakable Benefit to this: Province, I thal! 
lay down as two po/iulaia not to be queftioned. 


Berore we engage in any Undertaking, common Prudence requires us maturely to 
confider the End we propofe, and the Means moft conducive to its Attainment. 


To imagine that our Legiflature, by raifing the prefent Fund for the College, intended 
barely to have our Children inftructed in Gree# and Latin, or the Art of making Exercifes 
and Verfes, or difputing in Mood and Figure, were a Suppofition abfurd and defamatory. 
For thefe Branches of Literature, however ufeful as preparatory to real ané fubftantial 
Knowledge, are in themfelves perfectly idle and infignificant. The true -Ufe of 
Education, is to qualify Mei for the. different Employments of Life, to which it may 
pleafe God to call them. Tis to improve their Hearts and Underftandings, to infufe a 
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public Spirit and Love of their Country; to infpire them with the Principles of Honour 
and Probity; with a fervent Zeal for Liberty, and a diffutive Benevolence for Mankind ; 
and in a Word, to make them the more extenfively ferviceable to the Common-Wealth, 
Hence the Education of Youth hath been the peculiar Care of all the wife Legiflators 
of Antiquity, who thought it impoffible to aggrandize the State, without imbuing the 
Minds of its Members with Virtue and Knowledge. Nay, fo fenfible of this fundamental 
Maxim in Policy, were Prato, Artstorie, and LycurcGus, and in fhort all the 
ecient Politicians who have delivered their Sentiments on Government, that they make 
the Education of Youth, the principal and moft effential Duty of the Magiftrate. And, 
indeed, whatever literary Acquirement cannot be reduced to Practice, or exerted to the 
Benefit of Mankind, may perhaps procure its Poffeffor the Name of a Scholar, but is in 
Reality no more than a fpecious Kind of Ignorance. ‘This, therefore, I will venture to lay 
down for a capital Maxim, that unlefs the Education we propofe, be calculated to render 
our Youth better Members of Society, and ufeful to the Public in Proportion to its Expence, 
we had better be without it. As the natural Confequence of this Propofition, it follows, 
that the Plan of Education the moft conducive to that End is to be chofen, and 
whatever has a Tendency to obftruct or impede it, ought carefully to be avoided. 


Tue Nature, End and Defign of fuch Seminaries, is to teach the Students particular 
Arts and Sciences, for the Conduét of Life, and to render them ufeful Members of the 
Community. ‘ Science in Propriety of Language fignifies, a clear and certain Knowledge 
“ of any Thing, founded on felf-evident Principles or Denionftration : Tho’ in a more 
“< particular and imperfect Senfe, it is ufed for a Syftem of any Branch of Knowledge, 
“* comprehending its Doctrine, Reafon and Theory, without an immediate Application 
“< thereof to any Ufes or Offices of Life.” This twofold Definition of the Word Science, 
I may probably have Occafion to make ufe of hereafter. 


Tue vaft Influence of any Education upon the Lives and Actions of Men, and thence 
by a kind of political Expanfion, on the whole Community, is verified by conftant 
Experience. Nay, it difcriminates Man from Man, more than by Nature he is 
differericed from the Brutes: And beyond all doubt much greater was the Difparity 
between the renowned Mr. Locke, and a common Hottentot, than between the latter 
and fome of the moft fagacious of the irrational Kingdom. But the Influence of a 
Collegiate Education, muft fpread a wider Circle proportionate to the Number of the 
Students, and their greater Progrefs in Knowledge. 


THe Confequences of a liberal Education will foon be vifible throughout the whole 
Province. ‘They will appear on the Bench, at the Bar, in the Pulpit, and in the Senate, 
and unavoidably affect our civil and religious Principles. Let us adduce, a few 
Arguments from Reafon, Experience and Hiftory. 


A yourHFut Mind is fufceptible of almoft any Impreffion. Like the ductile Wax, 
it receives the Image of the Seal without the leaft Refiftance. ‘* What is learned at 
*« that tender Age, fays QuinTIZIAN, is eafily imprinted on the Mind, and leaves deep 
** Marks behind it, which are not cafily to be effaced. As in the Cafe of a new Veflel, 
** which long preferves a Tinéture of the firft Liquor poured into it: And like Wool 
** which can never recover its primitive;Whitenefs after it has once been dyed; and the 
** Misfortune is, that bad Habits laft longer than good Ones.” The Poet HorAcE; 
whom it muft have been very natural to draw Similes from Liquor, makes ufe of the 
fame Comparifon. 

Qua 
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om femel eft imbuta recens, fervabit odorem 
efta diu,----------- 


What feafin'd firft the Velfel, keeps the Tafte. CREecn. 


Tue Principles or Doctrines implanted in the Minds of Youth, grow up and gather 
Strength with them. In Time they take deep Root, pafs from the Memory and 
Underftanding to the Heart, and at length become a fecond Nature, which it is almoft 
impofible to change. While the Mind is tender and flexible, it may be moulded and 
managed at Pleafure: But when once the Impreffions are by Practice and Habit, as it 
were incorporated with the intellectual Subftance, they are obliterated with the greateft 
Difficulty. Frangas enim crtius quam corrigas, qua in pravum induerunt, faid an Author, 
alike celebrated for his Skill in Rhetoric, and his Knowledge of Mankind. 


From thefe Premifles, the natural Inference is, that we cannot be too cautious in 
forming the human Mind, fo capable of good, and fo paffive to evil Impreffions. 


THERE is no Place where we receive a greater Variety of Impreffions, than at 
Colleges. Nor do any Inftructions fink fo deep in the Mind as thofe that are there 
received. The Reafon is, becaufe they are not barely imprinted by the Preceptor, as at 
inferior Schools ; but perpetually confirmed and invigorated by the Sufcipients themfelves, 
Tho’ * Academies are generally Scenes of endlefs Difputations, they are feldomi 
Places of candid Inquiry. The Students not only receive the Dogmata of their Teachers 
with an implicit Faith, but are alfo conftantly ftudying how to fupport them againft every 
Objection. The Syftem of the College is generally taken for true, and the fole Bufine(s 
is to defend it. Freedom of Thought rarely penetrates thofe contracted Manfions of 
fyftematical Learning. But to teach the eftablifh’d Notions, and maintain certain 
Hypothefes, bic Labor hoc opus eff, Every Deviation from the beaten Tract, is a kind 


of literary Herefy ; and if the Profeflor be given to Excommunicatien, can fcarce efcape * 


an Anathema, Hence that dogmatical Turn and Impatience of Contradiction, fo 
obfervable in the Generality of Academics. To this alfo is to be referred, thofe 
voluminous Compofitions, and that learned Lumber of gloomy Pedants, which hath fo 
long infefted and corrupted the World. In a Word, all thofe vifionary Whims, idle 
Speculations, fairy Dreams, and party Diftinétions, which contraét and imbitter the Mind, 
and have fo often turn’d the World topfy-turvy. 


I MENTION not this to difparage an academical Education, from which 1 hope I 
have myfelf received fome Benefit, efpectally after having worn off fome of its rough 
Corners, by a freer Converfation with Mankind. The Purpofe for which I urge it, is 
to fhew the narrow Turn ufually prevailing at Colleges, and the abfolute Neceffity of 


teaching Nothing that will afterwards require the melancholy Retrogradation of being 
unlearned. 


From this Sufceptibility of tender Minds, and the extreme Difficulty of erafing original 
Impreffions, it is eafy to conceive, that whatever Principles are imbibed at a College, 
will run thro’ a Man’s whole future Conduét, and affect the Society of which he is a 
Member, in Proportion to his Sphere of Aétivity; efpecially if it be confidered, that 
even after we arrive to Years of Maturity, inftead of entering upon the difficult and 
difagreable Work of examining the Principles we have formerly entertained, we rather 


exert ourfelves in fearching for Arguments to maintain and fupport them. - 
, HO’ 





* Note, That for the greater Variety of Language, 1 foall ule the Words Academy, College, 
and Univerfity, as /ynonimous Terms ; tho’, in fri@ Propriety, they are far from being equipollent 
Expreffions. 
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Tuo’ I have fufficiently fhewn the prodigious Influence of a Collepe upon the 
Community, from the Nature and Reafon of the Thing, it may not be itproper, for its 
farther Corroboration, to draw fome Proofs from Experience and Hiftory. 


At Harvard College in the Maffachufetts-Bay, and at Yale College in Conne@icut, the 
Prefbyterian Profeffion is in fome fort eftablifhed. It is in thefe Colonies the 
commendable Praétice of all who can afford it, to give their Sons an Education at 
their refpective Seminaries of Learning. While they are in the Courfe of their 
Education, they are fure to be inftructed in the Arts of maintaining the Religion of the 
College, which is always that of their immediate Inftruétors; and of combating the 
Principles of all other Chriftians whatever. When the young Gentlemen, have run 
thro’ the Courfe of their Education, they enter into the Miniftry, or fome Offices of the 
Government, and acting in them under the Influence of the Doétrines efpoufed in the 
Morning of Life, the Spirit of the College is transfufed thro’ the Coleny, and tindtures 
the Genius and Policy of the public Adminiftration, from the Governor down to the 
Conftable. Hence the Epitcopalians cannot acquire an equal Strength among them, till 
fome new Regulations, in Matters of Religion, prevail in their Colleges, which perpetually 
produce Adverfaries to the hierarchical Syftem. Nor is it to be queftion’d, that the 
Univerfities in North and Scuth-Britain, greatly fupport the different Profeffions that are 
eftablith’d in their refpective Divifions, 


Sensipte of the vaft Influence which the Pofitions and Principles of Colleges have 
upon the Public, was that politic Prince King Henry the Eighth. No fooner had he 
determined to repudiate his Queen, thro’ his Love for ANNE Boxeyn, than, the better 
to jultify his Divorce, or rather to guard himfelf againft the popular Refentment, by the 
Advice of CRANMER, the State of his Cafe was laid before all the Univerfities, who, 
agreeable to his Wifhes, determined his Marriage with CaTuerine, to be repugnant 
to the divine Law, and therefore invalid. 


In the Reign of King James II. of arbitrary and papiftical Memory, a Proje& 
jefuitically artful, was concerted to poifon the Nation, by filling the Univerfities with 
popith and popifhly-affected Tutors ; and but for our glorious Deliverance, by the 
immortal WiLt1am, the Scheme had been fufficient, in Procefs of Time, to have 
introduc’d and eftablifh’d, the fanguinary and antichriftian Church of Rome, 


Since then, the extenfive Influence of a College fo manifefty appears, it is of the 
laft Importance, that ours be fo conftituted, that the Fountain being pure, the Streams 


(to ufe the Language of Scripture) may make glad the City of our GOD. 2 


HOPE my Corre/pondents will not be difpleafed, at feeing the Publication of their Letters 
thus long deferred , after affuring them, that tho’ they have, contrary to my Inclination, been 
unavoidably poftponed, they will by no means be forgotten ; but receive due Honeur, as foon as 
poffible, after I have finished my Remarks on the College ; which, for its great Importance, will 
probably engrofs four or five of my fucceeding Numbers. 
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